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of the Life of John Quincy Adams," which had been 
politely furnished to the Society in advance of its 
publication. Whereupon, it was unanimously Voted, 
That this Society accept the assignment of the contract 
so generously offered by our venerable associate, on the 
conditions specified in the same ; cordially acknowledging 
and reciprocating the expressions of interest and respect 
which it contains, and thanking Mr. Quincy for his 
valuable contribution to the honor and resources of the 
Society. 

Mr. Whitney exhibited specimens of the new photo- 
lithographic art as applied to the exact copying and 
printing of old manuscripts. 



SPECIAL MEETING. 

The Society held a special meeting in the afternoon 
of this day, the 17th of June (the anniversary of 
the battle of Bunker Hill), at the house of Mr. Long- 
fellow, in Cambridge, which, for nine months, was 
the residence and head-quarters of Washington. The 
meeting was called to order by the President at half-past 
five o'clock. 

Mr. WiNTHROP, in opening the meeting, alluded to 
the occasion and the place, and also to the circumstances 
attending the assumption of the command of the Ame- 
rican army of 1775 by General Washington. His 
remarks were substantially as follows : — 
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Head Quarters of Washington, Cambridge, 1775. 



None could have entered this venerable mansion without 
recalling the words which the accomplished host once ad- 
dressed to a child, but which are no less adapted to stir the 
feelings of full-grown men, — 

" Once, ah ! once, within these walls. 
One whom memory oft recalls, 
The Father of his Country, dwelt ; 
And yonder meadows broad and damp. 
The fires of the besieging camp 
Encircled with a burning belt. 
Up and down these echoing stairs. 
Heavy with the weight of cares. 
Sounded his majestic tread : 
Yes, within this very room 
Sat he in those hours of gloom, 
Weary both in heart and head." 

The day is memorable as the anniversary of the first great 
battle for American liberty. But it is hardly a less interest- 
ing circumstance, in view of the place of the meeting, that 
Washington's commission, as commander-in-chief of the Ameri- 
can armies, was prefaced and dated on this same day, — a cir- 
cumstance which gave opportunity for the beautiful allusion of 
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Mr. Everett, when he said that on this day " Providence kept 
an even balance with the cause, and, while it took from ns a 
Warren, gave us a Washington." 

Washington was unanimously elected commander-in-chief, 
at the call of Massachusetts (as Mr. Bancroft, in his new 
volume, well says), on the 15th of June, 1775. On the 
16th, he was informed of the election by the President 
of the Continental Congress, in presence of the assembled 
body ; when he accepted it in a speech, of which one sentence, 
at least, should never be forgotten : — 

" But lest some unlucky event should happen, unfavorable to my 
reputation, I beg it may be remembered by every gentleman in the 
room, that I this day declare with the utmost sincerity, I do not think 
myself equal to the command I am honored with." 

History has already pronounced its judgment upon that 
memorable disclaimer of one to whom it was justly said by 
the Speaker of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, at the 
close of the French war, '' Your modesty is equal to your 
valor ; and that surpasses the power of any language that I 
possess.'^ 

On the 17th of June, a committee, composed of Mr. 
Lee, Mr. Rutledge, and Mr. John Adams, reported his com- 
mission ; which was adopted, and ordered to be signed by 
the President, — our own Massachusetts John Hancock, 

Washington lost little time in repairing to the post which 
had been thus assigned him. Mr. Irving tells us, that, on the 
20th, he received his commission from Hancock. On the 
21st, he set out from Philadelphia on horseback, accom- 
panied by General Charles Lee and General Schuyler. 

When twenty miles out from Philadelphia, he is stated to 
have met a courier, in hot haste, with despatches giving an 
account of the battle of Bunker Hill, — thus showing the 
rapidity with which the news travelled in those days, when 
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there were neither railroads nor telegraphs, and when the 
common roads were so rough and wretched. Pour days from 
Bunker Hill to Philadelphia ! The interview with the courier 
was most memorable. Washington inquired the particulars : 
"Above all, how acted the militia?^' And when told how 
well they stood their ground, and reserved their fire, he 
exclaimed, " The liberties of the country are safe ! " He 
reached Newark, N.J., on the 25th, and was escorted to 
New York by a Committee of the New -York Provincial 
Congress the same day. 

The circumstances of his reception at New York were not 
a little amusing. The British Governor, Tryon, it seems, was 
to arrive the same day. A small escort was ordered for both, 
and a larger one to be in readiness for whichever came 
first. Washington arrived first, and received all the honors ; 
but the grand escort, three hours afterwards, was at leisure 
to do the same honors to Governor Tryon, and actually paid 
them. Washington left New York on the 26th, and arrived at 
Watertown, as Mr. Irving says, on the second day of July, 
where he was greeted by the Provincial Congress of Massa- 
chusetts with a congratulatory address. 

The Provincial Congress of Massachusetts had taken pre- 
vious measures for his reception and accommodation. On 
Saturday afternoon, the 24th of June, they passed a signifi- 
cant " order, that the prodamxxtion for a fast he sVySpended; " 
as if Washington's coming (like the arrival of that well- 
remembered shipload of provisions for the starving Massachu- 
setts Colony in 1630) was reason enough for changing a fast 
into a thanksgiving, or certainly for suspending it. Imme- 
diately afterwards, they appointed a committee of seven to 
devise measures for receiving Washington, and to provide a 
house for him. This committee reported, on Sunday after- 
noon, the 25th ; but the detailed report was not considered 
and adopted until Monday the 26th. 
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The report was as follows : — 

Resolved, That a committee of two be appointed to repair to 
Springfield, there to receive Generals Washington and Lee with every 
mark of respect due to their exalted characters and stations ; to pro- 
vide proper escorts for them from thence to the army before Boston, 
and the house provided for their reception at Cambridge ; and to make 
suitable provision for them in manner following, viz. : By a number 
of gentlemen of this Colony from Springfield to Brookfield, and by 
another coinpany, there provided, from thence to Marlborough, and 
from thence, by the troops of horse in that place, to the army afore- 
said, and their company at the several stages on the road, and to 
receive the bills of expenses at the several inns where it may be con- 
venient for them to stop for refreshment, to examine them and make 
report of the several sums expended at each of them for that purpose, 
that orders may be taken by the Congress for the payment of them ; 
and all innkeepers are hereby directed to make provision agreeable to 
the requests made by the said committee ; and that General Ward be 
notified of the appointment of General Washington as commander-in- 
chief of the American forces, and of the expectation we have of his 
speedy arrival, with Major- General Lee, that he, with the generals of 
the forces of the other Colonies, may give such orders for their honor- 
able reception as may accord with the rules and circumstances of the 
army, and the respect due to their rank ; without, however, any 
expense of powder, and without taking the troops off from the neces- 
sary attention to their duty at this crisis of our affairs. 

jResolvedy That the President's house,* in Cambridge, — excepting 
one room reserved by the President for his own use, — be taken, 
cleared, prepared, and furnished for the reception of General Wash- 
ington and General Lee ; and that a committee be chosen immediately 
to carry the same into execution. 

Dr. Church and Mr. Gill, with Major Hawley, were ordered 
to be of this committee to go and receive Washington at 
Springfield ; but Hawley was too important to be spared for 
errands of ceremony, and was excused. Washington and 
General Lee were ordered, it will be perceived, to be received 



* It was this phrase, " the President's house," which led Irving into the mistake 
which he has corrected in vol. ii. chap. 1. 
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with all the respect due to their rank, but with the significant 
proviso, "without any expense of powder." That article 
was too scarce to be wasted on salutes. Yet Irving tells us, 
doubtless not without authority, that he proceeded to head- 
quarters at Cambridge on the 2d, after the ceremony at 
Watertown ; and that, " as he entered the confines of the camp, 
the shouts of the multitude and the thundering of artillery 
gave note to the enemy, beleagured in Boston, of his arrival." 
This would fix the entrance of Washington into the man- 
sion, in which we are gathered, for the 2d of July. But 
there is some conflict of dates upon this point, entirely capa- 
ble, however, of satisfactory explanation. Washington's first 
oflScial letter to the President of the Continental Congress, 
as contained in Peter Forceps Archives (vol. ii. 4th series, 
p. 1624), is dated July 10, 1775, " Camp at Cambridge," and 
commences thus: — 

" Sir, — I arrived at this place on the 3d instant, after a journey 
attended with a good deal of fatigue, and retarded by necessary atten- 
tions to the successive civilities which accompanied me on my whole 
route. Upon my arrival, I immediately visited the several posts 
occupied by our troops," &c. 

This letter speaks of his arrival on the 3d instant. Irving 
says the 2d, and makes it out the same day that he was 
received by the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts 
at Watertown. But the records of the Provincial Congress at 
Watertown, as contained in Forceps Archives (vol. ii. pp. 1472 
and 1473), contain the address of the Congress, and Washing- 
ton's reply ^ under date of Saturday afternoon, July 1. Mr. 
Frothingham, however, informs us that Washington's reply 
to the address of the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts 
was on the 4th of July. If this be so, its insertion in the 
records of the Provincial Congress of the 1st was only nunc 
pro tunc, in order to bring the reply into immediate connec- 
tion with the address at the time it was reported and agreed 
upon, — and Mr. Irving's statement is reconciled; and the 
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fact will appear that Washington arrived at Watertown on 
the 2d, received the address, and proceeded to Cambridge 
on the same day. 

But there is still another authority. In the records of the 
Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, July 4, afternoon 
(Archives, vol. ii. p. 1480), there is a letter ordered to be sent 
to Governor Trumbull, which contains the following pas- 



" We have the pleasure to be able to acquaint your honor, that 
Generals Washington and Lee, with Mr. Mifflin, aid-de-camp to Gen- 
eral Washington, arrived at Cambridge last sabbath, in poor health, 
a little after twelve o'clock at noon; and have great reason to expect, 
from their known characters, and their activity and vigilance, already 
discovered, that their presence in the army will be attended with most 
happy consequences." 

Now, that sabbath-day was the 2d of July ; and this date 
agrees with both Irving and Prothingham, the latter of whom 
says Washington "reached Cambridge on the 2d of July, 
about two o'clock, escorted by a cavalcade of citizens and a 
troop of light horse." Mr. Frothingham adds, " On the 3d, 
he assumed the command of the army.'' This would account 
for Washington's first despatch from the camp at Cambridge, 
. saying; " We arrived here on the 3d ; " meaning that he 
assumed command of the army on that day. 

A comparison of all the authorities would seem thus to 
establish the point, that Washington came first to this house 
on Sunday, the 2d of July, 1775, between twelve and two 
o'clock ; and remained quietly here until the next day, when 
he proceeded to make his official appearance at camp. 

There was an alarm that the British were about making an 
attack just at that moment, and Washington probably made all 
the haste in his power ; and both he and the Provincial Con- 
gress were compelled to adopt the doctrine that there are no 
Sundays in revolutions. 
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Whether Washington brought the buJSF and blue uniform 
with him, or when he adopted it, has sometimes been doubted ; 
but Thatcher writes, July 20, that he saw him, and describes 
his dress a^ " a blue coat with bufF-colored facings,'' &c. — 
Frothingham, 222. 

It is not among the least striking circumstances of this 
passage of Washington's history, that he should have been 
escorted into Massachusetts and to the head-quarters at Cam- 
bridge by Dr. Church, whom, a few months afterwards, he 
himself was compelled to arrest and imprison as a traitor ; 
and that his immediate companion, to whom Massachusetts 
paid almost equal honor as to him (the address to whom was 
even more panegyrical and cordial), should have been General 
Charles Lee, who, in 1778, was dismissed from the American 
army under circumstances almost as equivocal. 

Before leaving the subject altogether, Mr. Winthrop 
referred to another confusion of dates in connection 
with one of the more important events of Washington's 
career. In every published copy of Washington's "Fare- 
well Address " which he had seen, imtil a few months 
ago, the date has uniformly been Sept. 17, 1796; and 
all have been disposed to regard it as no accidental 
coincidence, that it should have borne date on the anni- 
versary of the day on which the Constitution of the 
United States itself was signed by the convention of 
which Washington was President. 

But a few months ago, Mr. Winthrop received one of 
Mr. Lenox's beautiful large paper copies of the address, 
from the Claypoole MS. ; and there he found the date, 
Sept. 19, 1796. About ten days since, he had the 
gratification of passing an hour with Mr. Lenox iii his 
own magnificent mansion, in New York, where he 
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kindly placed this invaluable manuscript in his hand. 
The date is in Washington's clear and unmistakable 
hand, like all the rest of this paper, with all the ori- 
ginal alterations and corrections ; and it is indisputably 
Sept. 19. Yet even the edition of 1796, of v^hich a 
copy has recently come to us from Dr. Belknap's collec- 
tion, is dated Sept. 17. Mr. Winthrop knows not how 
to account for this discrepancy. 

The President read letters from Washington Irving 
and William H. Prescott, members of the Society, 
expressing regret at being obliged to be absent from the 
meeting ; and he also received a letter from the vene- 
rable Richard Rush to the same effect. 



Mr. Paige commimicated the following reminiscences 
of the Vassal Family, and of the mansion in which the 
Society were assembled : — 

Colonel John Vassall (H. C. 1732) married, 10th October, 
1734, Elizabeth, daughter of Lieutenant-Governor Spencer 
Phips ; and had John ; Ruth, who married Edward Davis, of 
Boston; and Elizabeth, who married Lieutenant-Governor 
Thomas Oliver, of Cambridge. He bought the estate, 26th 
July, 1736, and probably erected the house, now owned by 
Samuel Batchelder, Esq., opposite to the Washington Head- 
quarters. His wife died 22d September, 1739 ; and he sold 
his mansion, 30th December, 1741, to his brother. Colonel 
Henry Vassall. Where he resided for the next few years, 
I know not: but he bought, 17th January, 1746, a house 
and about six acres of land, opposite to his former mansion, 
and adjoining the Head-quarters ; about which time he was 
again married. His early death, which occurred 27th Novem- 
ber, 1747, probably prevented the erection of a new edifice. 
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His widow, Lucy, subsequently married Benjamin Ellery ; 
and their only daughter, Lucy, married John Lavicourt, of 
Antigua. Colonel Vassall was subject to the jealousies and 
annoyances which frequently attend the possession of great 
riches. The Middlesex Court-Records for January, 1741, 
show that Samuel Whittemore (who subsequently signalized 
his bravery, at the age of seventy-nine years, by an active 
participation in the battle on the 19th of April, 1775), had 
expressed publicly his opinion, that Colonel Vassall was no 
more fit for a Selectman than his horse was ; whereupon 
Colonel Vassall commenced an action of defamation, claim- 
ing damages in the sum of ten thousand pounds. On trial, 
the verdict was, that the words spoken were not actionable. 
Mr. Whittemore then commenced an action against Colonel 
Vassall for false and malicious imprisonment, and recovered 
two hundred pounds' damages. 

Colonel John Vassall, the younger, upon the death of his 
father, became the ward of his grandfather Phips, and was 
heir, by will, to the whole real estate. He graduated (H. C. 
1757) a few months after his grandfather's death ; and bought, 
28th July, 1759, a house and land adjoining that which was 
purchased by his father in 1746. On this estate, probably on 
that last purchased, he immediately erected the splendid 
mansion now owned and occupied by Professor Longfellow, 
and celebrated as the Head-quarters. By subsequent pur- 
chases, he increased the size of his homestead until it em- 
braced nearly fifty acres; besides which, he owned a still 
greater number of acres in other lots. Having married 
Elizabeth, sister to Lieutenant-Governor Thomas Oliver, he 
occupied his mansion until the commencement of the Revo- 
lution ; when he fled, and his estates were confiscated by the 
government. The mansion and lands were sold, 4th April, 
1782, to Nathaniel Tracy, Esq., then of Newburyport; who 
conveyed them, 30th October, 1786, to Thomas Russell, 
merchant, of Boston; by whom they were sold, 1st January, 
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1793, to Andrew Craigie, Esq., of Cambridge, in whose 
possession they remained until his death, and afterwards 
in possession of his widow until her death at a recent 
period. 

As an illustration of the fashions and habits which 
prevailed a century ago, Mr. Paige read a copy, from 
the Probate Records, of a receipt for certain articles 
devised by the elder Colonel Vassall to his son, who 
afterwards bore the same title. 

Cambridge, Nov. 7, 1752. — Then received of Mr. Ben- 
jamin Elery, of Cambridge, the articles hereafter mentioned, 
given by the last will and testament of Colonel John Vassall, 
late of said town, Esq., deceased, to. his son John Vassall: 
viz., his library, watch, sword, and arms ; a velvet coat, laced ; 
an embroidered jacket, silk breeches, a blue velvet coat with 
gold lace, a camlet coat, a flowered-silk coat and breeches, 
a paduasoy waistcoat and breeches, scarlet breeches, a scar- 
let coat, a fustian coat, a cloth coat, an old waistcoat, a pair 
of new cloth breeches, a banyan, an old great-coat, eighteen 
pairs of white ribbed stockings, one pair of worsted stock- 
ings, a pair of boots, a pair of spurs, a trooping saddle, one 
laced hat, one plain hat, a pair of pocket-pistols, holsters and 
caps, saddle-girt, brass stirrups, a silver-hilted sword, a gun, 
riding-pistols, a silver watch, an old green coat, a black vel- 
vet jacket, a bookcase; all which were left in possession of 
the said VassalPs widow, and whereof the said Elery is 
hereby discharged, and from all demands for the same. — Wit- 
ness our hands. 



KiCHARD ±5lLL, I Executors of the last Will and Testament 

Joshua HeNSHAW, ( of the said John Vassall, Esq. 



Nov. 7, 1752. — I, Spencer Phips, Esq., guardian to 
John Vassall (son of Colonel John Vassall above named), do 
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hereby acknowledge that I have received of the executors 
before named the several articles, above enumerated, for and 
on account of the said John, my pupil ; and shall account with 
him for the same. S. Phips. 

Judge Shaw related an anecdote, of which he had 
been reminded by an allusion in Mr. Paige's statement 
to Colonel Vassal, the owner, at the time of the Revo- 
lution, of the house in which the Society were as- 
sembled. 

The estate having been confiscated by the government 
because its owner was a Tory, when the commissioners were 
putting it up for sale, an old colored man, a slave, who had 
long served in the Vassal Family, named Tony, stepped forth, 
and said, that he was no Tory, but a friend of liberty ; and, 
having lived on the estate all his life, he did not see any 
reason why he should be deprived of his dwelling. On peti- 
tioning the General Court, a resolve was framed, granting 
Tony a stipend of twelve pounds annually. 

About 1810 (after Tony^s death), Cuba, his widow, went to 
the State Treasurer to get her stipend ; but it was found that 
the resolve did not include herself. Mr. Shaw, then a 
member of the House, presented her petition for the continu- 
ance of the grant. It met with favor, and the annual sum 
was voted to Cuba during her natural life. 

Mr. WiLLARD read a letter from Henry Knox to his 
wife, with a view, as he said, to show the early service 
of Ejiox as an engineer before he joined the army, and 
the great commendation he received from the highest 
authority. Mr. Willard stated, in substance, that there 
could be no vanity in reciting this commendation, as 
it was written in the unreserved confidence between hus- 
band and wife. 
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There were large works at Roxbury, and Ejiox had a 
large share in their plan and construction; though 
Gridley, as chief engineer, was the ostensible person 
who would reap all the praise. Gridley was getting 
old, and, in the fall of '75, was superseded by Henry 
Knox, until that time a private citizen. 

RoxBURY, Lemuel Childs, Thursday morning, six o'clock, 
July 6(?), 1775. 

Yesterday, as I was going to Cambridge, I met the gene- 
rals,"^ who begged me to return to Roxbury again ; which I 
did. When they had viewed the works, they expressed the 
greatest pleasure and surprise at their situation and apparent 
utility, to say nothing of the plan, which did not escape their 
praise. 

You may remember General Lee's letter, which Dr. Church 
was to have sent into Boston to General Burgoyne. Yes- 
terday, Mr. Webb took it to the lines at Bunker's Hill, 
when Major Bruce, of the 38th, came out to him (he who 
fought a duel with General Pigot). Mr. Webb said, ^^ Sir, 
here is a letter from General Lee to General Burgoyne. Will 
you be pleased to give it to him ? As some part of it requires 
an immediate answer, I shall be glad you would do it 
directly. And also here is another letter to a sister of mine 
in Boston (Mrs. Simpson), to whom I should be glad you would 
deliver it.'' The major gave him every assurance that (he) 
would deliver the letter to Mr. Simpson himself, and to 
General Burgoyne ; but could not do it immediately, as the 
general was on the other lines (meaning Boston Neck). 
" General Lee ! Good God, sir ! is General Lee (there) ? (I) 
served two years with him in Portugal. Tell him, sir, that I 
am extremely sorry that my profession obliges me to be his 

* Washington and Lee. 
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opposite in this unhappy affair. Can't it be made up ? Let 
me beg of you to use your influence, and endeavor to heal 
this unnatural breach ! " Mr. Webb told him, that it was not 
the work of one side only, and appointed to meet again this 
day at eleven o'clock. Previous to this, the General had been 
down to the lines at Bunker Hill, at which place there was an 
out-sentry, to whom General Lee spoke, and desired him to 
tell his officers that he was there, and to inform General Btir- 
goyne that he had a letter for him. This produced a trum- 
peter, one of the New Light Horse ; but without his horse 
. . . "^ to General Lee with a letter from General Burgoyne, 
desiring to receive the letter. General Lee wrote another 
letter, informing him how he had sent it." . , . 



Mr. Adams called the attention of members to the 
fact, that this anniversary was marked by more than one 
event worthy of comnxemoration ; for, at the same time 
that the bloody affair in this immediate neighborhood 
was going on, with the details of which all are familiar, 
another most interesting act was doing in Philadelphia. 

The Federal Congress of 1775 was engaged in maturing 
and adopting the commission of him whom the members had 
selected as the Commander-in-chief of the Army of the United 
Colonies ; and, what was still more material, they were enter- 
ing into a solemn pledge, that they would " maintain and assist 
him, and adhere to him, the said George Washington, with 
their lives and fortunes," in the cause of American liberty. 

It might, therefore, not seem entirely inappropriate on this 
day to enter into a brief review of the causes that led to 
this nomination, especially since the subject had been of late 
revived by the publication of Mr. Bancroft's last volume. Mr. 
Adams thought they were to be traced as far back as in the 

* Illegible. 
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preceding Congress, when the delegates from the various 
Colonies first came together to consult upon their common 
interests. At that Congress, Washington had appeared as 
one of the representatives of Virginia, but apparently not yet 
clear as to what extent it was proper to involve himself in the 
diiBculties into which Massachusetts was plunged. There is 
reason to suppose that he shared somewhat in the distrust 
generally felt, south of New England, of the purposes of the 
Massachusetts leaders. Whilst in this state of mind, he re- 
ceived a letter from Captain MacKenzie. MacKenzie was a 
native of Virginia, and an acquaintance of Washington, who 
had taken a commission in the British army, and was at this 
time attached to one of the regiments stationed at Boston. 
The object of the letter was to prejudice his mind against the 
action of the people of Massachusetts, and to induce him to 
exert his influence to counteract the policy their delegates 
were advocating in Philadelphia. Determined to satisfy him- 
self as to the true character and designs of these delegates, 
he seems to have sought an interview and free conference 
with them at their lodgings. That interview took place on 
the evening of the 28th of September, 1774. Richard Henry 
Lee, and Dr. Shippen of Philadelphia, were likewise present. 
It seems to have settled all Washington's doubts, if he had 
any; for, instead of noisy, brawling demagogues, meaning 
mischief only, he found the delegates plain, downright practi- 
cal men, seeking safety from oppression, and contemplating 
violence only as the result of an absolute necessity forced on 
them by the government at home. The effect of this con- 
ference is made visible in his answer to MacKenzie, dated on 
the 9th of October, which is printed in the second volume of 
Mr. Sparks's work. Mr. Adams regarded that letter as one 
of the most characteristic as well as important productions 
that remain to give an insight into his mind. 

A few days later, the Congress separated, and the delegates 
returned to their respective homes. In the month of April 
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following, the affair at Lexington took place. Its electric 
eifect through the entire extent of the Colonies is well under- 
stood. It was the first outbreak of the martial spirit of the 
whole people. Almost in a moment, there had gathered a 
great body of armed men around Boston. The next thing 
was to know what to do with them. It was plain that Massa- 
chusetts would be unable to maintain them a great while ; 
yet, if they were permitted to separate, she would be, in a 
manner, left worse off than if they had not come at all. 

It was just at this time that the members of the Second 
Congress were assembling at Philadelphia. They organized 
on the 10th of May; and the official papers, detailing the affair 
at Lexington, were immediately laid before them. The next 
thing we know of Washington is that he is attending the 
meetings, dressed in a military uniform, and giving useful 
advice in all military questions. This fact, which only comes 
down to us incidentally through an allusion to it in a letter of 
John Adams to his wife, had ever struck the speaker with 
great force, as developing the state of feeling of Washington 
at this period ; for it should be remembered, that he was 
not at the time acting in any military capacity : neither does 
it appear what was the uniform he wore ; probably that of a 
colonel of Virginia militia. Certainly the attendance of any 
member of a deliberative body, dressed in uniform, would be 
regarded as startling at this day. It had always been con- 
strued by Mr. Adams as Washington's way of announcing that 
his mind was made up, and that he was ready to take his place 
in the ranks in any capacity to which his country should call 
him. He was no maker of speeches ; and this act was more 
significant than many speeches. It was no solicitation for 
place after the manner of an office-seeker ; for nobody would 
suspect it of him : but it was the highest aspiration of patriot- 
ism, offering to meet danger in any situation in which such 
services as he could render might avail to defend his coun- 
try. Viewed in this light, then, it would seem as if, when 
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answering the much-agitated question^ " Who nominated 
Washington to the chief command?" it might be affirmed 
that he most unconsciously nominated himself. 

Thus much for one side of this question. It remains to 
consider how the matter came to be agitated within the limits 
of Massachusetts. It has been intimated that there was a 
popular demand there for the nomination, and that it was 
communicated through agents sent to Philadelphia. It may 
•be so : but there is no evidence of it before the public ; and 
such evidence as Mr. Adams possessed tended to show the 
contrary. The first trace of the suggestion, so far as he 
knew, was to be found in a letter of James Warren to John 
Adams, dated 7th May, 1775 ; or three days before the as- 
sembling of the Second Congress at Philadelphia. After 
commenting on the state of things in Massachusetts, and the 
necessity of prompt decision in adopting the army, he uses 
these words : " They seem to want a more experienced direc- 
tion. I could for myself wish to see your friends Washington 

and L at the head of it ; and yet dxire not propose it, 

though I have it in contemplation." 

It would seem, then, that if James Warren, an active man 
in public affairs, remained on the 7th of May afraid to make 
the suggestion of Washington's name, there could have been 
down to that time no possible agitation of the subject in any 
public form in Massachusetts. 

The first application made to the Congress at Philadelphia, 
in 1775, by the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, related 
to the disordered condition of the civil afiairs of the Colony. 
There was a feeling of great uneasiness at the presence of a 
large and undisciplined body of armed men, really subject to 
no recognized authority, and amenable to no civil tribunal 
in the State ; for the courts were all shut up, and obedience to 
the law was voluntary only. This produced a resolve direct- 
ing Dr. Church to proceed immediately to Philadelphia, and lay 
before Congress an address pointing out the cause of their 
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anxiety, and requesting immediate advice as to the form of 
government which it would be proper to establish in order to 
allay it. At the close was annexed a suggestion of the pro- 
priety of assuming the direction of the army. This resolve 
was adopted on the 16th of May, Not a word was said 
about the chief command. Dr. Church was directed to con- 
fer with the Congress respecting such " other matters as may 
be necessary to the defence of the Colony, and particularly 
the state of the army therein; " but the manner was left en- 
tirely to his discretion. That his authority did not extend 
to the question of the chief command, is tolerably apparent 
from the fact, that, on the very next day (May 17), the Provin- 
cial Congress entered upon the discussion of the propriety of 
making out a commission of commander-in-chief for General 
Ward ; that they decided so to do ; and that, on the 19th, such 
a commission was reported and accepted. It appears recorded 
in full on the journal for that day. Now, it can scarcely be 
presumed that such a step as this would have been unani- 
mously taken, if there had been any general wish for the 
immediate selection of another and a different officer, or if 
any application had been contemplated for such a person 
outside of the Colony. 

With the slow modes of communication of those days, Dr. 
Church seems not to have reached Philadelphia before the 1st 
of June. The memorial of which he was the bearer was pre- 
sented to Congress on the 2d; and he was himself introduced, 
and told his story, on that day. It does not appear that the 
question of the command was in any way brought up. The 
application for advice in forming a government was consi- 
dered as the paramount subject ; and was therefore referred 
to a committee of five persons on the 3d of June, who 
reported on the 7th. Their report was adopted on the 9th, 
and is found recorded on the journal of that day. It was 
that well-known half-and-half expedient, neither affirming nor 
denying the nature of the crisis, but recommending an 
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avoidance of the difficulty by a resort to a provisional govern- 
ment. Dr. Church returned with this result on the 10th. 
So far as his mission was concerned, it seems thus to have 
been fulfilled. 

The next address from the Provincial Congress, re-iterating 
the topics of the former, was adopted on the 12th of June. 
Not a word is there uttered of the chief command. The 
great anxiety is still for the security of the government. 
But, as the express bearing this paper did not reach Philadel- 
phia until the 27th of June, its consideration is not material 
to this discussion. 

We now come to the examination of the well-known letter 
of Mr. Gerry, published, long ago, in his Biography by Mr. 
Austin. That letter bore date the 4th of June, and was 
addressed to the delegate of Massachusetts. Towards the 
end of it, he suggests the expediency of obtaining the ser- 
vices of General Lee, and then adds these words : ^^ I should 
heartily rejoice to see this way the beloved Colonel Washing- 
ton ,• and do not doubt the New-England generals would ac- 
quiesce in showing to our sister Colony, Virginia, the respect 
which she has before experienced from the continent, in 
making him generalissimo. This is a matter in which Dr. 
Warren agrees with me ; and we had intended to write you 
jointly on the affair." 

It is somewhat doubtful whether this letter could have 
been received at Philadelphia before the question had been 
debated and virtually decided. If we are to judge by the 
speed of the two other expresses already mentioned, it would 
not have arrived before the 18th of June. The last discus- 
sions in Congress took place on the 12th and 14th, and the 
vote was passed on the 15th. But, even if it had arrived in 
season, the terms in which it is couched forbid all idea of 
any general desire prevailing in Massachusetts for the nomi- 
nation of Washington. It is not a personal feeling, but a 
motive of political expediency. Deference to Virginia, — that 

10 
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is assigned as the consideration for acquiescing in the act. 
Probably, among the people in Massachusetts, there was more 
confidence felt in Lee, considered merely as a military ofiicer, 
than in Washington. The selection of the latter was there- 
fore rather an idea of a very few long-sighted leaders in the 
private councils, than prompted by any popular manifesta- 
tion. It was the wish to enlist Virginia by putting the army 
under the direction of a person in whom that Colony had 
confidence. 

And, after all, these private suggestions must have gone 
very little way in relieving the responsibility of those who 
were acting on behalf of Massachusetts at Philadelphia. They 
could not have weighed a feather in the scale, had the selec- 
tion proved unfortunate. It is probable that the decision was 
made somewhere between the 7th and 14th of June. The 
only account of it that has come down to us is found in the 
Autobiography of John Adams. There is no need of recapi- 
tulating what has already appeared so lately before the 
public. The sum of it is, that, although the designation of 
the person to be selected for the chief command was unequi- 
vocally made by John Adams, it was yet done, incidentally, 
in the course of the debate on the question of the adoption of 
the army before Boston, and only led indirectly to the nomi- 
nation, which was actually made by Thomas Johnson, of 
Maryland. Undoubtedly, the mistake in Mr. Bancroft's last 
volume, whereby it would seem as if one Thomas had been 
the person, is purely typographical. The surname has 
dropped out by accident ; for there was no one named Thomas, 
in Congress, from Maryland. For Mr. Johnson's agency in 
this matter, it might be permitted to Mr. Adams to take a little 
pride ; for he was the brother of his maternal grandfather : 
and his name is well deserving to be honored for his other 
public services, which nothing but his own want of ambition 
prevented from being continued in some of the highest posts 
under the Federal Institution, down to the beginning of the 
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present century. He was repeatedly called upon by Wash- 
ington to serve in great trusts, but called in vain. 

Such are the particulars which Mr. Adams had been able 
to gather touching the nomination to the chief command of 
the Revolutionary army. 

Dr. Ellis stated, that, when he was preparing an 
Address commemorative of the Battle, he had fre- 
quent conversations about it with Judge Prescott, and 
received from him much valuable information. In 
connection with his modest and unobtrusive way of re- 
ferring to the manner in which his father s services had 
been overlooked, and made of seemingly secondary 
value, he noticed that the' Judge had a very strong 
filial feeling in the case. He said, that, while the 
controversy and discussion were going on, in which 
Daniel Webster took part (about the year 1818), in his 
article in the "North American Review," he himself 
kept silence, resolved not to obtrude any thing in refer- 
ence to the claims of his father ; trusting that in due 
season the truth would appear. Judge Prescott also 
informed him, that Colonel Trumbull apologized to him 
for having represented his father in a slouched hat and 
a farmer's frock, swinging his musket as an ordinary 
soldier, or mere volunteer, in the picture of the battle ; 
and proposed doing something to rectify the error. 

Dr. Ellis added, that, on transmitting a copy of his 
Address, after its publication, to the Judge, he received 
from him a letter, the contents of which he regarded 
as of exceeding interest and importance. It is here 
printed : — 
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Nahant, July 19, 1841. 

My dear Sir, — I heartily thank you for the copy of the 
excellent and eloquent oration which you had the goodness 
to send me. It is by far the most intelligible and correct 
account I have seen of that rather confused battle. I beg 
you to believe we are not unmindful of the very kind and 
flattering terms in which you have spoken of my father, 
not forgetting his descendants. 

I have always thought, indeed known, that the accounts 
commonly given of that action were incorrect at least ; and 
you may be assured it afforded me no little pleasure to find, 
that an orator, selected to commemorate the anniversary, in 
a town whose inhabitants were witnesses to the battle, was 
able, and had the independence, at this late day, upon a care- 
ful examination of the facts, to do justice to Colonel Prescott, 
in apportioning the honors of the battle-field among the 
heroes of the day. This oration, though but a pamphlet in 
form, will, I doubt not, lead the way to more correct views 
on the subject. The loss of the record of the appointment 
to the command, the great popularity of some names, and the 
efforts of friends, doubtless contributed to making and keeping 
alive the erroneous impressions that have more or less pre- 
vailed. No friend of Colonel Prescott ever wrote a line, or 
took an affidavit or declaration, on the subject, to my know- 
ledge. General Dearborn^s statement was wholly unknown to 
me till I saw it in print, and then I much regretted its appear- 
ance. It is a delicate and difficult task, as you observe, to 
distribute the honors of a battle among the leaders ; and it is 
more especially so when the rank of officers is unsettled, 
orders are wanting, and the action somewhat confused : but 
the principle you have adopted, to leave it to be determined . 
by the parts acted by the different competitors, one would 
think, could not be complained of. I am particularly pleased 
with your just remarks on the effects of this battle. They 
ought not to be overlooked or forgotten. The Americans lost 
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the field, it is true ; but they won a great moral victory^ 

which was felt in every battle to the end of the war. It made 

the brave Howe a cautious, if not a timid, commander. 

I am, my dear sir, ever respectfully and very faithfully 

yours, 

Wm. Prescott. 
The Rev. George E. Ellis. 

Mr. Deane read extracts from the manuscript journal 
of a tour made to the camp at Cambridge, in October, 
1775, by Dr. Belknap, who, at this time, resided at 
Dover, N.H. He stated that some passages from this 
journal — which is given below entire — had already ap- 
peared in the Memoir of Dr. Belknap, published in 1847. 

Journal of my Tour to the Campj and the Observations I made 

there, 

Oct. 16. — I set out from home, and the next day arrived 
at Cambridge. 

Oct. 17. — This evening, two floating batteries, accompanied 
with some boats, went down Cambridge River in order to 
throw some shot into Boston, to alarm the regular army, and 
fatigue them with extraordinary duty, and also to endeavor to 
take a floating battery from them which lay near Boston Neck. 
They got within three-quarters of a mile of the bottom of the 
Common, and the firing began between nine and ten o'clock. 
They fired about seventeen shot into the town ; and then a 
nine-pounder in one of the batteries split : the cartridges took 
fire, and blew up the covering, or deck, on which several men 
were standing. Captain Blackley, of Marblehead, who com- 
manded the battery, had the calf of his leg shot ofi*, and was 
blown, with several others, into the water. A Portuguese sailor 
was so badly wounded in the thigh, that he bled to death 
before morning; another had his arm broken, and is very 
dangerous ; four others were slightly wounded. The battery 
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was much shattered, and partly sunk. They towed her up the 
river by morning. This manoeuvre is not generally approved 
by thinking people : it seemed to be rather a military frolic 
than a serious expedition. The camp appears to be a scene 
of wickedness. The oaths and execrations of the men that 
went on this frolic were horrid and dreadful. 

Oct. 18. — In the afternoon, I rode to Milton. 

Oct. 19. — It being foul weather, I was hindered from taking 
a view of the lines. Visited several friends, and rode to Rox- 
bury. Lodged at Mr. Robert Pierpoint^s, where General Ward 
resides. In conversation with Mr. Josh. Ward, aide-de-camp 
to the general, I found that the plan of independence was be- 
come a favorite point in the army, and that it was offensive to 
pray for the king ; that the Continental Congress had prepared 
a league offensive and defensive between the several Colonies, 
which was to take place if the king should reject the Con- 
tinental petition. (This agrees with Church's letter.) In this 
league, it is stipulated that each Colony shall have such a 
form of government as they shall choose ; and that an annual 
Congress of the whole continent shall assemble by turns in 
each Colony, so that they may be the better acquainted 
with each other, and the people with them. 

Oct. 20. — By desire of Mr. Mansfield, the chaplain, I prayed . 
with General Thomas's regiment, quartered at Roxbury ; and 
afterward visited the lines in company with an officer of the 
picket-guard. Nothing struck me with more horror than 
the present condition of Roxbury : that once busy, crowded 
street is now occupied only by a picket-guard. The houses 
are deserted, the windows taken out, and many shot-holes 
visible. Some have been burnt, and others pulled down to 
make room for the fortifications. A wall of earth is carried 
across the street at Roxbury Burying-place, and extends to 
Williams's old house, where there is a formidable fort mounted 
with cannon. The lower line is just below where the George 
Tavern stood. A row of trees, root and branch, lies across the 
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road there ; and the breastwork extends to Lamb's Dam, which 
makes a part thereof. I went round the whole, and was so 
near the enemy as to see them (though it was foggy and rainy) 
relieve their sentries, which they do every hour. Their out- 
most sentries are posted at the chimneys of Brown's house. 

After breakfast, came into General Ward's quarters several 
persons who had the preceding night made their escape from 
Boston; viz., Captain Mackay, Captain Conner, and Mr. Benja- 
min Hitchborn. Captain Mackay informed me that the regular 
troops in Boston were very thin in numbers and in flesh, and 
very much disheartened ; that, about a month ago, the troops 
at Charlestown were ordered out to take Prospect Hill ; which 
caused a great uneasiness, and would have produced a mutiny 
had the matter been insisted on. The dispute was so high 
among the officers, that they fired shot at one another ; and a 
captain of marines cut his throat on the occasion. This affair 
they endeavored as much as possible to keep secret. General 
Gage sailed for England about a fortnight ago, and three ad- 
dresses were presented to him on his departure, — one from the 
council, another from the Boston Tories, and the other from 
the refugee Tories. A copy of these was brought out by Cap- 
tain Conner ; and also a copy of a commission given to Mr. 
Crean Brush to receive at Faneuil Hall such goods as should 
be delivered to him by any of the inhabitants for security, 
to be redelivered to them when the afiairs should be settled. 
He also informs that the Haymarket, and a number of houses, 
&G.J adjoining, had been taken down to make room for a canal 
which was cutting from one side of the town to the other, and 
that a very high barricade was building there also. 

Mr. Hitchborn's escape was very remarkable. He was taken 
in his passage from Rhode Island to Providence, being on 
a journey from Philadelphia, with the letters (page 25)"^ in 



* Dr. Belknap here refers to the page of the manuscript volume in which he was 
writing, where are " Copies of Letters from John Adams, Esq., Member of the Con- 
tinental Congress, intercepted by some of the King's Cutters, in Rhode-Island Bay, and 
published in Draper's Boston Paper, August, 1775." 
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his pocket ; and had been confined on board the "Preston," the 
admiral's ship, ever since. His lodging was in the gun-room ; 
and a sentry was appointed to guard him night and day, and 
every two hours in the night the officer of the watch looked 
into his cabin. He often took occasion to go upon deck, and 
as much about the ship as he could, at all hours of the day 
and night ; and made many observations on their strength and 
vigilance, from whence he imagines it would be no very difii- 
cult matter to take them by a surprise. Being determined on 
an escape, he first tried to bribe the sentry, but found him 
proof against it ; then he tried a stratagem to get a boat. A 
young man belonging to the ship used to go out in a canoe 
to catch fish for the ofiicers, who generally took the best ; 
and sometimes Hitchborn had the last chance. One d^y, he 
asked the young man to let him have the first picking, and 
desired him to bring his canoe under the port-hole which was 
near his berth; which he promised to do. He accordingly 
came on Wednesday afternoon : and Hitchborn invited him 
to drink tea with him ; amusing him all the time with an 
account of an experiment he wanted to make, by letting down 
a tight-corked bottle into the water, which, at a certain depth, 
would be broken by the pressure of the water against it. The 
young man promised to join with him in making the experi- 
ment ; but, it then growing dark, they agreed to postpone it 
till the morning, and to let the canoe remain at the said port. 
This point being gained, the next difficulty was to elude the 
sentry. Hitchborn went to his cabin, which had a piece of 
sennet, or network of ropes, before it, about breast-high ; and 
at the end of the network was the door or passage into the 
cabin. Before this network the sentry walked, the space of 
six or eight feet, backward and forward. Hitchborn, having 
packed up his small bundle of clothes, feigned sleep, and 
lay with his head at the end of the network ; observing the 
sentry till he found the, fellow was deeply engaged in his 
walk, and had taken a fresh cud in his mouth. He then 
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gently slipped along, and got under a gun, where he lay a 
minute or two, till he found the sentry was not alarmed, 
but still kept on his walk. Then he got into the berth of 
an oflScer whom he knew to be ashore, and from thence de- 
scended through the port-hole into his canoe. It being dark 
and rainy, he got off undiscovered, and shaped his course, 
as near as he could judge by the wind, for Dorchester Neck ; 
.where in about two hours he arrived, and soon after found 
our guards. 

He tells me there had been a great misunderstanding be- 
tween General Gage and Admiral Graves, — the latter being 
a rough, boisterous man ; that he was treated very cruelly 
while on shipboard, except by one or two ; that Governor 
Wentworth sailed for England about three weeks ago, soon after 
his return from the Isle of Shoals. This was a mistake.* 

Mr. Mansfield informed me that it has been discovered, 
by means of a captain of a man-of-war who was stationed at 
Nantasket, that General Gage^s plan, in the spring, was to call 
an assembly to deliberate on Lord North^s proposal, and, before 
they met, to destroy the magazine at Concord ; the troops, on 
their return, to be reinforced, and to halt on Cambridge Com- 
mon, where they were to encamp and fortify themselves, 
after destroying the colleges, meeting-house, and other build- 
ings. This, it was imagined, would strike a terror into the 
country, and induce them to send their representatives with 
instructions to submit ; and they were to be kept prisoners in 
Boston till they had made such a compliance as would be 
acceptable. How much of this plan is true, I cannot deter- 
mine ; but, happily, it has never taken place. 

After dining with General Ward, I returned to Cambridge. 
In the evening, visited and conversed with General Putnam. 
Ward appears to be a calm, cool, thoughtful man ; Putnam, a 
rough, fiery genius. 



* The last sentence was written subsequently to the rest of the paragraph. 
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In conversation with Mr. Ward, of Roxbury, I learnt that 
the reason of our throwing up the intrenchments at Charles- 
town, on the night of the 16th June, was, that there had been 
intelligence received, such as could be depended on, that 
the regulars had determined to make a push for Cambridge 
after the arrival of their three generals (and reinforcements), 
who landed a few days before. That Dr. Warren was the 
last man in the trenches after they were forced ; and died 
on the breastwork, with his sword in his hand. That his 
body was stripped naked, and buried so ; his coat was sold 
in Boston by a soldier for eight dollars ; his body was dug up 
several times, and buried again, to gratify the curiosity of 
those who came to see it. That divers persons were per- 
mitted to go from Boston over to Charlestown to view the 
field of battle. 

By Capt. Mackay, I learnt that the shot fired into Boston 
from the floating-battery struck the tents on the Common, 
and killed one man ; also the manufactory-house, which is an 
hospital, which occasioned the removing of the sick ; also the 
Lamb Tavern and Martin Brimmer's house. That both the 
troops and inhabitants were thrown into great consternation, 
expecting our army were making an assault upon them. 

Oct. 21. — Detained at Cambridge all day by the rain. Met 
General Sullivan ; who told me he was ordered to Portsmouth 
on the report of the destruction of Falmouth, and that Gene- 
ral Lee was ordered to Rhode Island to defend them. Dined, 
by invitation, with Mr. Mifilin, -Quartermaster-general: the 
company present were Dr. Franklin, Mr. Lynch of Carolina, 
and Colonel Harrison of Virginia (a Committee from the Con- 
gress to settle a plan with the generals for a new army, to be 
kept up till December, 1776) ; General Lee, Adjutant-General 
Gates, Colonel Reed, and Mr. Baylor (Aids-de-Camp to Gene- 
ral Washington) ; Lieutenant-Governor Griswold and Judge 
Wells of Connecticut, and Mr. Leonard, chaplain. General 
Lee is a perfect original, a good scholar and soldier, and an 
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odd genius ; full of fire and passion, and but little good man- 
ners ; a great sloven, wretchedly profane, and a great admirer 
of dogs, — of which he had two at dinner with him, one of 
them a native of Pomerania, which I should have taken for 
a bear had I seen him in the woods. A letter which he wrote 
General Putnam yesterday is a copy of his odd mind. It 
is, as nearly as I can recollect, as follows ; being a letter of 
introduction of one Page, a Church clergyman : — 

" Hobgoblin Hall, Oct. 19, 1775. 

" Dear General, — Mr. Page, the bearer of this, is a Mr. Page. 
He has the laudable ambition of seeing the great General Putnam. I 
therefore desire you would array yourself in all your majesty and 
terrors for his reception. Your blue and gold must be mounted, your 
pistols stuck in your girdle ; and it would not be amiss if you should 
black one half of your face. 

" I am, dear general, with fear and trembling, your humble servant, 

" Charles Lee." 

This Page is suspected by some to be a spy, as he has a 
plan of the lines, and is bound to England. At table, the chief 
talk was about the best men for soldiers. General Lee said 
the Portuguese had the best materials for soldiers, if they 
were well disciplined ; but that the Turks of Asia Minor were 
the stoutest men in the world. Adjutant-General Gates, who 
is an experienced oflScer, said he never desired to see better 
soldiers than the New-England men made. All joined in exe- 
crating the Irish. Many of the riflemen are of this nation, 
who are continually deserting to the enemy. Lynohy Harrison^ 
and Wells wished to see Boston inflames. Lee told them it was 
impossible to burn it, unless they sent men in with bundles 
of straw at their backs to do it. He said it could not be done 
with carcasses and hot-shot; and instanced Isle Royal, in 
St. Lawrence River, which was fired at in 1760, a long time, 
with a fine train of artillery, hot-shot, and carcasses, without 
effect. General Washington was to have been at this dinner ; 
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but the weather prevented. He is said to be a very amiable 
gentleman ; cool, sensible, and placid, and a resolute soldier; 
I had no opportunity to see him. 

Oct. 22. — Preached all day in the meeting-house. After 
meeting, I was again told by the chaplain that it was disa- 
greeable to the generals to pray for the king. I answered, 
that the same authority which appointed the generals had 
ordered the king to be prayed for at the late Continental Fast ; 
and, till that was revoked, I should think it my duty to do it. 

Dr. Appleton prayed in the afternoon, and mentioned the 
king with much affection. It is too assuming in the generals 
to find fault with it. 

Oct. 23. — Mr. Mifflin assured me there was no design to 
make an assault upon Boston very soon, and that it would not 
be done unless it was found that nothing else could be done. 
Plat-bottomed boats are preparing, which will carry sixty or 
seventy men at once. Barracks are also building for the 
army^s winter quarters. The army is healthy, and well sup- 
plied. I visited the works at Prospect Hill. The weather 
being hazy, I had not so good a view as I could wish ; but I 
could see the enemy^s lines and buildings at Bunker Hill, and 
the desolation at Charlestown. Visited also the works at 
Ploughed Hill and Winter Hill, and set out on my return. 
At night, got to Haverhill, where the rains had caused a 
great flood in Merrimack River. Vast quantities of wood 
floated down, which was eagerly seized by the people along 
shore. 

Oct. 24. — Got home, and found the town full of Portsmouth 
people, who have been moving with their effects ever since 
the destruction of Falmouth, apprehending the same fate. 

Oct. 25. — Mr. Waters informed me, that the design of the 
regular troops, when they marched out of Boston the night 
of April 18, was discovered to Dr. Warren by a person kept 
in pay for that purpose. That they had a design upon the 
stores at Concord the week before, and dressed victuals for 
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their men ; but, by the dressing an extraordinary quantity in 
the barracks, the design was discovered. They then marched 
out only as far as Watertown, as they had frequently done 
before in the day-time, for an airing, and returned before 
night. But, on the night of April 18, they took every imagi- 
nable precaution to prevent a discovery. Their meat was 
dressed on board a transport-ship in the harbor. Their men 
were not apprised of the design, till, just as it was time to 
march, they were waked up by the sergeants putting their 
hands on them, and whispering gently to them ; and were 
even conducted by a back-way out of the barracks, without 
the knowledge of their comrades, and without the observa- 
tion of the sentries. They walked through the street with 
the utmost silence. It being about ten o'clock, no sound was 
heard but of their feet : a dog, happening to bark, was in- 
stantly killed with a bayonet. They proceeded to the beach 
under the new powder-house, — the most unfrequented part of 
the town ; and there embarked on board the boats, which had 
their oars muffled to prevent a noise, and landed on Phips's 
Farm, where they were met by the infamous Capt. Beeman, 
and conducted to Concord. 

Notwithstanding all this secrecy, the following circum- 
stances contributed to their discovery. Numbers of people 
were jealous, and kept a vigilant eye upon them. It was 
observed, that, two days before, general orders were* given 
out that the light infantry and grenadiers should be excused 
from duty. The boats were observed to be launched from 
the transports. In the afternoon of April 18, an uncommon 
number of officers were seen walking up and down the Long 
"Wharf; and a party of nine rode out of town with their blue 
surtouts, and passed through Cambridge just before night, 
riding very slowly; and, being followed by a person who 
suspected some bad design, they damned him, and told him 
not to keep so near them. Late in the evening, a light-infantry 
man was seen in a retail shop with his accoutrements on. 
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These circumstances being communicated to Dr. Warren, he 
applied to the person who had been retained, and got intelli- 
gence of their whole design ; which was to seize Adams and 
Hancock, who were at Lexington, and burn the stores at Con- 
cord. Two expresses were immediately despatched thither, 
who passed by the guards on the Neck just before a sergeant 
arrived with orders to stop passengers. Another messenger 
went over Charles town Ferry ; so that the alarm was given 
several hours before the troops arrived at Lexington. 

Mr. LiVERMORE exhibited, amongst several relics inti- 
mately associated with Washington and his times, two 
volumes — once owned by the family of Washington 
— containing the autographs of Washington's father 
and mother, together with that of their distinguished 
son at the early age of thirteen years. The same 
gentleman also offered for examination the Manuscript- 
journal and Letter-book of General Rainsford, the 
British Commissary for embarking the Hessians from 
Germany to America. It is a thick folio volume, bound 
in parchment ; and was kindly supplied by Henry Ste- 
vens, a Corresponding Member of this Society. 



Mr. Everett was called upon by the President to 
make some statement to the Society relative to the pre- 
paration and delivery of his discourse " On the Character 
of Washington." He observed, that, in pursuance of 
the request of the Chairman of the Standing Committee 
(Mr. Livermore), he had drawn up such a statement 
very hastily; that he hoped other gentlemen present 
would favor the Society with such remarks as the oc- 
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casion naturally prompted, relative to the day, to the 
interesting spot where we are assembled, and the asso- 
ciations connected with it; and if, at the close of the 
evening, there should still remain a little time for that 
purpose, he would then cheerfully submit the statement 
alluded to. This was done by Mr. Everett, at a later 
hour in the evening, substantially in the following 
terms : — 

The first proposal for the purchase of Mount Vernon by 
private subscription, as far as I am aware, was made, four years 
ago, by Miss Ann Pamela Cunningham, a native of South 
Carolina, of a Virginia family on the mother's side ; and to 
her zeal, perseverance, and energy is mainly to be ascribed 
whatever success has attended the movement. This most 
estimable lady, under the signature of "A Southern Matron,'' 
which she has retained till very lately, published, in the year 
1853, an address to the women of the United States, calling 
upon them to engage in a general efibrt for the purchase of 
Mount Vernon. Somewhat later, and in consequence of this 
address, an association of ladies was formed in Virginia for 
the promotion of this object, with branches in several of the 
other States, principally at the South. The payment of 
a dollar was the condition of membership ; and in this way a 
considerable fund was raised. 

Such was the state of things, when, in the autumn of 1855, 
I was requested by the Chairman of the Lecture Committee 
of the Boston Mercantile-Library Association (Mr. Charles G. 
Chase) to deliver the introductory, or some other, lecture in 
their approaching course. But it was not in my power to 
comply with this request. It occurred to me, however, soon 
after, that the next winter would complete a century since the 
first of three visits made by Washington to Boston, — viz., in 
1756, 1776, and 1789; and that this circumstance would furnish 
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an appropriate occasion for a commemorative discourse on the 
22d of February; particularly if, on examination, it should turn 
out that Washington passed his birthday in the year 1756 at 
Boston ; which, however, did not prove to be the case. The 
general subject grew upon me as I reflected upon it ; and I 
determined at length to propose to the Lecture Committee of 
the Mercantile-Library Association, that they should celebrate 
the next anniversary of the birthday of Washington, offering to 
prepare for that occasion a discourse upon his character, the 
proceeds to be applied to some commemorative purpose. I 
intended, at this time, to treat the subject very much in its 
historical aspects, and in connection with the three visits to 
Boston already referred to. This offer was readily accepted, 
and the proposed celebration was announced in the Boston 
papers. 

About this time, I received an invitation to deliver an 
address before some society in Richmond, Va. ; I think, the 
Young Men's Christian Association. So numerous are the. 
invitations received by me to deliver public addresses and 
lectures, that, to avoid the diflSculty of making discriminations, 
I am obliged, generally speaking, to excuse myself altogether. 
I accordingly did so on this occasion ; but having accidentally 
seen a short time before, in the " National Intelligencer," some 
notice of the organization and objects of the " Ladies' Mount- 
Vernon Association," I offered to repeat at Richmond, for the 
benefit of that institution, the discourse on the character of 
Washington, which I was under engagement to prepare for 
the Boston Mercantile-Library Association on the ensuing 
22d of February. This offer was readily accepted ; and this 
was the commencement of the repetition of my discourse for 
the benefit of the Mount -Vernon Fund. 

In the course of the autumn of 1855, 1 received invita- 
tions to deliver addresses before a Young Men's Society at 
New Haven, the Mercantile-Library Association at New York, 
and the Maryland Institute at Baltimore. Having declined 
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previous invitations from these places, for the reason above 
given, I felt disposed to accept those extended to me this 
season, and to repeat the discourse on the character of Wash- 
ington ; that being a subject of equal interest throughout the 
Union. It is true, that, to fit it for repetition in the several 
places named, it would be necessary, in the treatment, wholly 
to abandon my original plan of dwelling in detail on Wash- 
ington's three visits to Boston, and of deriving the main 
interest of the discourse from the successive developments 
and manifestations of his character in the events connected 
with those visits. Such a treatment of the subject would be 
likely to command the sympathy of a Boston audience, but 
would, in the same degree, have made the discourse less 
fitting for repetition elsewhere. I determined, therefore, after 
accepting the invitations to repeat the address at Richmond, 
New Haven, New York, and Baltimore, to give up the original 
conception, and, after a brief allusion to the three visits of 
Washington to this part of the country, to devote the rest 
of the discourse to an attempted delineation of his character. 

The announcement in the newspapers of the several en- 
gagements just named attracted some attention in other places*, 
and I began to receive invitations to repeat the address from 
various parts of the country. But the idea of an extensive 
repetition for the benefit of the Mount-Vernon Fund had 
not yet occurred to me ; nor had I, when the discourse was 
delivered for the first time in the Music Hall in Boston, on 
the 22d of February, 1856, formed any positive engagement 
to repeat it, beyond those already mentioned. For the same 
reason, I made no stipulation relative to the appropriation of 
the proceeds of the address at New Haven, New York, and 
Baltimore; at all which places the audiences were large and 
the receipts considerable, but, for the reason stated, not appro- 
priated to the Mount-Vernon Fund. 

The Committee of the Mercantile-Library Association in 
Boston having asked my advice as to the manner in which 

12 
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the proceeds of the original delivery of the discourse under 
their auspices should be expended, I recommended that a 
copy of Stuart^s full-length portrait of Washington, in civilian's 
dress, should be procured for the hall of the association ; 
which was done. The portrait painted by Stuart for the 
State House at Newport was admirably copied by the late 
lamented Mr. Hoyt. In addition to this, a copy by Howorth 
of the fine head of General Hamilton by Trumbull, now in 
the possession of Hon. R. C. Winthrop, was also procured 
for the hall of the association. These paintings, with their 
frames, cost between eight and nine hundred dollars. 

The Mercantile-Library Association of New York appro- 
priated the net proceeds of the discourse, which was delivered 
before an immense audience in the Academy of Music, to the 
purchase of books for their library. The proceeds at Balti- 
more passed into the treasury of that excellent institution : 
but its directors liberally gave me one hundred dollars for my 
expenses ; which, however, I paid over to the Mount-Yernon 
Fund ; having, on that occasion, formed the resolution to which 
I have since adhered, — to pay over to that fund every dollar 
which should come into my hands for the repetition of the 
address, without any deduction by way of compensation or 
for the re-imbursement of expenses. 

I delivered the discourse for the fifth time at Richmond, 
Ya., on the 19th of March, 1856. This, as I have stated, 
was its first repetition for the benefit of the Mount-Yernon 
Fund ; and from that time to the present, with the exception 
of three instances of a particular character, the proceeds 
have been exclusively devoted to that object. Ex-President 
Tyler, Governor Wise, and the Mayor of the city, were on the 
platform at Richmond, and addressed the audience at the close 
of my discourse. On the 21st of March, I repeated the ad- 
dress at Petersburg, Ya. ; and on the 25th, at the University of 
Yirginia, in the presence of the faculty and members of that 
institution. I had numerous invitations that spring to pro- 
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ceed further South ; but it was out of my power at that time 
to accept any of them. Returning homeward, I repeated the 
discourse at Washington, on the invitation and in the presence 
of the Secretary of State (Hon. W. L. Marcy) and other 
members of the Cabinet, and several of the most distinguished 
members of Congress. On the 1st of April, I delivered it for 
the second time in Baltimore ; on the 4th of April, before a 
very large audience, in the Musical-Fund Hall in Philadelphia, 
by invitation of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, — -the 
Hon. Richard Rush, Joseph R. IngersoU, G. M. Meredith, and 
other persons of distinction, being present. On the 7th of April, 
I spoke at Princeton, at the request of the faculty and stu- 
dents of New-Jersey College ; on the 8th, at Newark, N. J. ; 
and, on the 10th, at Brooklyn, N.Y., before a very crowded 
and enthusiastic assembly, in Plymouth Church ; returning to 
Boston the next day. I was absent on this tour seven weeks, 
and gave the address, including its first delivery, thirteen 
times, nine times being for the benefit of the Mount -Vernon 
Fund, and with an aggregate net receipt of fifty-five hundred 
and five dollars fifty-four cents. This sum includes the one 
hundred dollars paid to me for expenses by the Maryland 
Institute ; and twenty dollars paid me, on the same account, 
by the Ladies' Mount-Vernon Association of Virginia, at 
Richmond. 

After my return home in the spring of 1856, and beginning 
on the 16th of April, at Providence, R.I., in the presence 
of President Way land and the faculty and students of Brown 
University, I repeated my address at Charlestown, on the 
30th of April; at Springfield, on the 2d of May; at Cambridge- 
port, on the 6th ; at Worcester, on the 13th; at Salem, on the 
16th; at Hartford, on the 21st; and at Taunton, on the 30th 
of May. The aggregate net receipt from these eight repe- 
titions was two thousand four hundred and three dollars and 
nineteen cents. 

Having somewhat over-exerted myself this spring, after two 
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years' intermission of public speaking, and taken a severe cold 
at Taunton, which affected my throat, I was obliged, for the 
present, to postpone other engagements. I did not again 
repeat my address till the 22d of February, 1857 ; when, on the 
invitation of the Mercantile-Library Association, I gave it for 
the second time in Boston, in the Music Hall, before a very 
large and distinguished audience. On the 17th and 19th of 
March, I repeated it at Albany, in the presence of President 
Fillmore, the Rev. President Nott, and Governor King, who 
presided on both occasions, and many members of the Legis- 
lature of New York. The net proceeds of these three repeti- 
tions were two thousand six hundred and seventy-five dollars 
and fifty-eight cents. 

In the third week of April, 1857, I went to St. Louis 
to deliver an address, on occasion of the inauguration of 
Washington University of the State of Missouri. On this 
occasion, I repeated my "Washington," on the 20th of April, by 
invitation of the Mercantile-Library Association, and on the 
25th by invitation of a committee of the citizens, of St. Louis, 
and in the presence of very large and respectable audiences. 
I then made a hasty circuit through the North-western States, 
delivering my address at Chicago, on the 28th and 29th ; at 
Detroit, on the 1st of May, on which occasion the Governor of 
that State, and Chancellor Tappan of the University, were 
present ; at Indianapolis, on the 4th, in the presence of the 
Governor, and Ex-Governor Wright ; at Cincinnati, on the 7th 
and 9th of May, in the presence of Governor Chase, Mr. Justice 
McLean, Mr. Senator Pugh, and many other eminent persons ; 
at Louisville, on the 12th and 13th of May, in the presence, 
among others, of Mr. Secretary Guthrie, Hon. Humphrey 
Marshall, and Hon. Wm. Preston ; at Lexington, on the 14th, 
in presence of Vice-President Breckenridge, Judge Eobertson, 
and other persons of eminence ; at Maysville, on the 15th 
(making four times, in four successive days, in parts of the 
State lying at some distance from each other) : at Buffalo, on 
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the 20th, in presence of Judge Hall of the United-States 
District Court, Hon. A. Tracy, and other distinguished per- 
sons ; at Utica, on the 21st, in presence of Ex-Governor 
Seymour and other prominent individuals; and at Troy, on 
the 2 2d, in presence of Major-General Wool and other persons 
of distinction. In this tour of four weeks, I gave the address 
fifteen times. I spoke, however, once at Chicago, and once at 
Cincinnati, under former engagements to address the Mercan- 
tile-Library Associations of those places, and not, consequently, 
for the benefit of the Mount-Vernon Fund. ' The aggregate 
net receipt of thirteen repetitions on this tour, for the benefit 
of the fund, was six thousand three hundred and ninety dollars 
eleven cents. 

In the summer and early autumn of 1857, beginning on the 
18th of June at Cambridge, I spoke, on the 23d, at Dartmouth 
College, in presence of the faculty and students of that insti- 
tution; on the 29th, at Eoxbury, Mass.; on the 1st of July, 
at Amherst, in the presence of the faculty and students of 
the college at that place ; at Northampton, on the 2d of July, 
in the presence of Mr. Justice Dewey, Hon. Erastus Hopkins, 
Rev. President Allen, and other eminent persons ; on the 20th 
of July, at Newburyport; on the 27th, at Andover, in the 
presence of many of the professors and members of the Theo- 
logical Seminary and Academy in that place ; on the 29th, at 
Lawrence ; on the 6th of August, at Brunswick, before the 
faculty and students of Bowdoin College ; on the 7th, at 
Portland, in the presence, among other gentlemen of note, of 
Judge Shepley, Hon. C. S. Davies, &g, ; on the 10th, at Ban- 
gor, in presence of his Honor the Mayor, Governor Kent, 
&c. ; on the 17th and 24th, at Newport, in presence of Presi- 
dent Van Buren, Bishop Clark, Hon. Wm. B. Lawrence, Dr. 
King, &c. ; on the 2d of September, at Medford; on the 15th, 
at Fall River; on the 18th, at Nashua, N.H. ; on the 28th, at 
West Cambridge, Mass. ; on the 29th, at Woburn ; and on the 
30th, at Charlemont, N.H., in presence of Governor Metcalf 
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and other prominent persons. Having engaged to deliver an 
address at Amherst College in the usual way, and being unable 
to keep the appointment, the repetition of the " Washington " 
at that place was gratuitous. The aggregate net receipt of 
eighteen repetitions on this summer tour was four thousand 
two hundred and sixteen dollars and eighty-two cents. 

Having occasion to go to Buffalo, in the first week of Octo- 
ber, to deliver an address before the New- York-State Agricul- 
tural Society, I availed myself of this opportunity to fulfil 
some engagements to repeat my address in the West. I 
gave it at Fredonia, in Chautauque County, N.Y., on the 8th 
of October ; at Ann Arbor, before the faculty and students of 
the University of Michigan, on the 12th; at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on the 13th; and at Erie, Penn., on the 14th. Returned 
home, I gave my address at Lowell, Mass., on the 22d of 
October ; at Concord, N.H., on the 23d ; at Gloucester, 
Mass., on the 26th; at Hingham, on the 28th; at Norwich, 
Conn., on the 11th of November, in the presence of Gover- 
nor Buckingham and other distinguished gentlemen ; at 
Fitchburg, Mass., on the 2d of December ; and at New Bed- 
ford, on the 29th, when I was introduced to the audience by 
Governor Clifford. The aggregate net proceeds for October, 
November, and December (eleven repetitions), were eighteen 
hundred and ninety-six dollars and sixty-eight cents. 

On the 11th of January of the present year (1858), I 
repeated the address at Portsmouth, N.H. Rev. Dr. Peabody, 
Editor of the " North- American Review," G. W. Haven, Esq., 
and Rev. Dr. Burroughs, &c., were of the audience. On the 
following day, I spoke at Augusta, Me., in presence of the Gov- 
ernor, and many members of the Legislature, of Ex-Gover- 
nor Bradbury, R. H. Gardiner, Esq., and other persons of 
eminence. On the 21st of January, by the invitation of a 
large number of the most distinguished citizens of New York, 
I gave the address for the second time in that city. It was 
delivered, as on the former occasion, in the Academy of Music. 
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The officers of the Mercantile-Library Association kindly took 
charge of the arrangements. The audience, both for numbers 
and respectability, was of the most distinguished character. 
On the 23d, I returned to Boston. 

On the 4th of February, on the invitation of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, I gave my address for the second 
time in Philadelphia. It was delivered before a magnificent' 
audience, in the Academy of Music; Hon. H. D. Gilpin, a Vice- 
President of the Society, presiding. Bishop Potter, Judge 
Kane, and many other persons of distinction, were present. 
At the particular request of several persons of influence, 
I again repeated the address in the Academy of Music, for 
the third time in Philadelphia, on the 16th; the Chief-Justice 
of Pennsylvania presiding. On the 22d of February, I went 
to Richmond, by invitation of the commissioners for erecting 
Crawford^s noble equestrian statue of Washington, to witness 
the interesting ceremonies of that occasion. On the following 
day. General Washington's cane was presented to me, and his 
spyglass to Mr. Yancey of Alabama, on behalf of the Ladies' 
Mount-Vernon Association, in acknowledgment of our services 
in aid of the Mount-Vernon Fund. The presentation took 
place in the theatre at Richmond, in presence of Governor 
Wise ; of the Governors of Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
Michigan ; of Lieutenant-General Scott ; of Major-General 
Persifer Smith; of Mr. Senator Mason; of Miss Cunningham, 
the Regent, and several of the other officers of the Ladies' 
Mount-Vernon Association ; and of a most distinguished and 
appreciative audience. After the ceremonial of presentation, 
I repeated the discourse on the character of Washington ; 
and again, at the African Church, at Richmond, on the 26th, 
William H. Macfarland, Esq., introducing me to the audience. 
Returning northward from Richmond, I repeated the ad- 
dress at Wilmington, Del., on the 8th of March, in the 
presence of ihe Mayor, Bishop Lee, and other distinguished 
gentlemen ; I. JR, Latimer presiding. On the 10th, I spoke at 
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Trenton, by invitation of the two houses of the Legislature of 
that State, in the presence of the Governor, many members 
of the Legislature, Judge Dayton, and other prominent citi- 
zens ; and was honored on the following day by a public 
reception by the two houses of the Legislatur^ and the Court 
of Appeals of New Jersey. On the 12th of March, in pur- 
suance of an invitation signed by Governor Packer and every 
member of his administration, and by every member of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, I repeated the address at Harris- 
burg. The venerable Judge Wilkins, an active member of 
the Senate, was among the distinguished persons present. 
Again directing my course southward, I delivered my ad- 
dress at Alexandria, Ya., on the 18th, — W. H. Powle, Esq., of 
that city, presiding ; and, on the da}'- following, at Fredericks- 
burg, in presence of Judge Lomax, Mr. Douglas Gordon, 
I. Horace Lacy, Esq., Colonel Tayloe, Dr. Philip Stuart, and a 
highly intelligent audience. These repetitions did not take 
place in a continuous absence from home. I had returned to 
Boston twice since leaving it for New York on the 20th of 
January. The aggregate receipt of twelve repetitions was 
seven thousand six hundred and ninety-three dollars fifty-four 
cents. 

I was on my way to the South to make an extensive tour 
in that part of the Union, when letters from home made it my 
duty to return from Richmond to Boston. After remaining 
at home a short time, I found that I could again be absent 
without very great inconvenience ; and I accordingly went to 
New York, and took passage to Charleston on the 3d of April, 
arriving off the Bar on the afternoon of the 5th. Some mis- 
apprehension of the days on which I was to speak at Savan- 
nah and Augusta made it necessary that I should immediately 
proceed to the former place, where I spoke in the theatre, on 
the 7th of April; Bishop Elliot introducing me to the audience. 
On the 9th, I spoke at Augusta, in the presence of his Honor 
the Mayor, Hon. Mr. Jenkins, Colonel Berrien, and other 
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persons of note. On the following day, I returned to Charles- 
ton, where I gave my discourse in the Hall of the Southern 
Institute, before a magnificent audience ; Governor AUston, 
Chancellor Dunkin, Hon. Charles Macbeth, Mayor of the city, 
and many other persons of eminence, especially the leading 
gentlemen connected with the press, occupying places on the 
platform. Hon. James L. Petigru introduced me to the audi- 
ence. On the 16th, I gave my address at Columbia; Hon. W. 
F. Dessaussure presiding. The audience was of the most 
distinguished character. The faculty of the College were 
present ; but the institution itself was not in session. Hon. 
W. C. Preston, Eev. Dr. Thornwell, Dr. E. W. Gibbes, and 
Colonel Cunningham, were among the eminent persons pre- 
sent. The net proceeds of four repetitions of my address 
in South Carolina and Georgia were four thousand one hun- 
dred and eighty-six dollars twenty-eight cents. 

I was the next week to have spoken four times in Western 
Georgia ; and then to have proceeded, by the way of Mont- 
gomery and Mobile, to New Orleans. I received, however, 
on the eve of my intended departure to keep these appoint- 
ments, letters from Washington informing me that the health 
of my son-in-law, Lieutenant Wise, of the United-States Navy, 
was such as to require a voyage to Europe. I felt it my duty 
to return immediately to Washington to take leave of my 
daughter and her husband before their departure. Having 
accomplished this, I returned to Virginia to fulfil a few 
engagements in that State, which I had been obliged to 
postpone on my unexpected return to Boston in March. 
I arrived at Lynchburg on the 3d of May, in pursuance 
of a long-standing invitation from the citizens of that place. 
I was received by Judge Wilson on behalf of the citizens, 
and by a military escort composed of the Cadets of the 
College. On the 4th, my address was delivered in Dudley 
Hall to a fine audience ; John M. Speed, Esq., presiding. 
On the following day, I went to Lexington ; where, on the 
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6th inst., I repeated the address before the officers and 
members of Washington College, of the Virginia Military 
Institute, and a favoring audience. I devoted the following 
day to an excursion to the Natural Bridge ; the only time I 
have taken for a purpose of personal recreation while moving 
from place to place to repeat my address. On the 10th of 
May, I gave it for the second time at the University of Vir- 
ginia, in the presence of the faculty and students of that 
seminary, and a crowded audience from Charlottesville and the 
neighboring country. On the 14th, I repeated the address at 
Norfolk, in the presence of the Mayor of the city, Hon. George 
Loyall, Professor Tucker, Tazewell Taylor, Esq., and a very 
large audience. The aggregate receipts of these four repeti- 
tions were two thousand sixty-four dollars twenty-five cents. 

The sum total of the net receipts of eighty-two repetitions 
for the benefit of the fund is a trifle over thirty-seven thou- 
sand dollars. I have also received, as already stated, one 
hundred and twenty dollars, kindly paid me by the Directors 
of the Maryland Institute, and of the Ladies' Mount -Vernon 
Association for the State of Virginia, on account of expenses ; 
the sum of eighty-one dollars thirty-eight cents, paid to me 
by Edward Wilcox, Esq., on behalf of the Ladies' Mount-Ver- 
non Association of Philadelphia ; one hundred dollars, as a 
donation, from Henry Farnum, Esq., of Chicago ; and fifty 
dollars, as a donation, from John Tisdale Bradlee, Esq., of 
Boston.* 



The foregoing statement was, as has already been inti- 
mated, made to the Historical Society, at the request of the 
Chairman of the Standing Committee, at the meeting held on 
the 17th of June, 1858. The publication having been delayed, 
it may not be improper to continue the narrative to the 
present time. 

* Mr. Bfadleej in November, 1868, doubled this sum. 
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Finding myself somewhat exhausted by the exertions of 
the winter and spring, I spoke but once during the summer 
of 1858 ; viz., at Framingham, on the 6th of July, 1858. In the 
latter part of the month of September, I visited the western 
portion of New York, and spoke at Watertown, Binghamton, 
and Kome ; at the first two to large audiences, particularly at 
Binghamton, where many persons had assembled to attend 
the inauguration of the Asylum for Inebriates. I was intro- 
duced to the audience by Hon. D. S. Dickinson. The pro- 
ceeds of the three evenings were seven hundred and seventy- 
one dollars and seventy cents. 

On the 20th of October, I gave the address at Waltham, 
Mass., in presence of Governor Banks and other distinguished 
citizens ; on the 2 2d, at East Bridge water, Mass. ; on the 
25th, at Bridgewater; on the 27th, at Burlington, Vt., where 
I was introduced by President Wheeler ; and at Montpelier, 
the following day, in the presence of Governor Hall, and the 
Legislature of the State, by whose invitation, conveyed in a 
joint resolution of the two houses, the address was repeated. 
On the 2d of November, I spoke at North Bridgewater ; and, 
on the 4th, at Haverhill, Mass., when I was presented to the 
audience by Hon. James H. Duncan. The proceeds of these 
seven evenings were one thousand eighty-three dollars ten 
cents. 

On the 12th of November, I repeated the address for the 
third time in New York, in Niblo's Theatre, before a crowded 
audience, at the invitation of the Yice-Regent and Managers 
of the Ladies' Mount-Vernon Association for the State of 
New York. The net proceeds were nine hundred and ninety- 
two dollars and eighty-eight cents. 

On the 18th of November, I gave the discourse at Abing- 
don, and on the 26th at Weymouth, Mass. ; and the joint 
proceeds were three hundred and thirty-four dollars and 
seventy cents. 

On the 14th of December, I spoke at Canandaigua, in West- 
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ern New York, when I was introduced to a numerous audience 
by Hon. Francis Granger ; at Rochester, on the 15th, in pre- 
sence of President Anderson, General King, and other eminent 
persons, and to a full house ; and at Auburn, on the invitation 
of Rev. Dr. Cressy, Governor Seward, and other prominent 
citizens, on the 17th, also to a large audience. The proceeds 
of these three evenings were nine hundred and sixty-two 
dollars sixty-three cents. 

On the 22d of December, I had the pleasure, by invitation 
of the citizens of Plymouth, of delivering my address on that 
ever-memorable anniversary. I was introduced to a sympa- 
thizing audience by C. G. Davis, Esq. On the 24th, I spoke 
to a crowded house at Barnstable, at the invitation of a com- 
mittee, of which Major Phinney was the chairman. On the 
19th of January, 1859, I spoke at Brookline, Mass. ; when I 
was presented to the company, and to a crowded house, by 
Hon. A. A. Lawrence. The proceeds of these three evenings 
were five hundred and thirty-two dollars and forty-four cents. 
Fifty dollars were added to the fund, the following day, by 
G. B. Blake, Esq., a citizen of Brookline. 

Having occasion to go to Philadelphia, to repeat, in that 
city, a discourse delivered on the 17th, in Boston, on the 
" Early Days of Franklin," I gave my " Washington " by the 
way, at Middletown, Conn., on the 24th of January, and at 
New Britain on the 25th ; in both places, to full houses. The 
" Franklin " was delivered in the Academy of Music, on the 
27th, at Philadelphia; and, the following week, I repeated 
the " Washington " on five consecutive nights, in New Jersey, 
by invitation of the Vice-Regent of the Ladies' Mount-Vernon 
Association of that State, and of respectable committees in 
the several places where it was repeated : viz., at New Bruns- 
wick, on the 31st of January ; at Elizabeth, on the 1st of Feb- 
ruary; at Newark, on the 2d; at Plainfield, on the 3d; at 
Jersey City, on the 4th. At all these places, I was honored 
with large audiences. On the 7th of February, I spoke to an 
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immense house, in Brooklyn, N.Y., in the Plymouth Church, 
by invitation of the Mercantile-Library Association of that 
city. The aggregate proceeds of these eight nights were 
twenty-eight hundred and eleven dollars and eighty-seven 
cents. 

On the 4th March, being the anniversary of the day on 
which the Constitution of the United States became the 
supreme law of the land, I repeated my address for the fourth 
time in the city of New York, on the invitation of a large 
number of the most distinguished citizens, headed by his 
Honor Mayor Tieman. Much interest was given to the occa- 
sion by the attendance of the seventy-first regiment of New- 
York militia, under the command of Colonel Vosburg. I was 
introduced to the vast assembly by Hon. Luther Bradish, 
President of the Historical Society of New York. The net 
proceeds were thirteen hundred and ninety-nine dollars and 
four cents. On the 11th of March, I delivered my discourse 
to a fine audience in East Brooklyn; receipts, four hundred 
and forty-two dollars fifty cents. 

On the 21st of March, I spoke at Hopkinton, Mass. ; on the 
25th, at Middleborough ; on the 29th, at Newton, — to audi- 
ences large in proportion to the population of those places. 
The proceeds of the three evenings were four hundred and 
twenty-two dollars and seventy-five cents. 

Early in April, I made a journey to the South ; being under 
engagement to repeat my " Franklin " and " Washington " in 
several places, principally in "Virginia and North Carolina. I 
gave the "Washington" at Wilmington, N.C., on the 11th of 
April, before an immense audience (to which I was presented 
by George Davis, Esq.) from that city and the neighboring 
country; at Newbern, on the 12th, to a very full house, to 
which*! was presented by Judge Damell; at Raleigh, on the 
14th, in presence of Governor Ellis, Senator Bragg, Judge 
Badger, George E. Mordecai, and other distinguished persons, 
and a very large assembly, in the Commons Hall of the Capi- 
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tol; at Chapel Hall, on the 14th, before the faculty and 
students of the University of North Carolina, and a very large 
audience, to which I was introduced by Governor Swain, the 
distinguished head of the university. On the 25th inst., I 
gave the address at Staunton, in Virginia, before a crowded 
audience, to which I was introduced by Hon. A. H. H. 
Stuart, in the large Hall of the Asylum for the Deaf, Dumb, 
and Blind. The net proceeds of these five evenings were 
thirty-three hundred and forty-three dollars and \ forty-four 
cents ; the proceeds at Wilmington alone being one thousand 
and ninety-one dollars and eighty cents, — the population of 
that city not exceeding, I believe, ten or twelve thousand. 

On the 12th of May, I repeated the address in the Academy 
of Music at Philadelphia, for the fourth time in that city, at 
the earnest request of the Vice-Regent of the Association 
for the State of Pennsylvania. I was introduced to the 
audience by Professor Coppee, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

On my return from my first excursion in 1856, having then 
several thousand dollars in hand (there being no immediate 
prospect of eficcting the purchase of the Mount -Vernon Estate), 
I invested them to advantage, with the assistance of my much- 
esteemed business friend, the late Mr. John E. Thayer. As 
the amount was rapidly increasing, I was unwilling to retain 
it exclusively under my own control ; and I accordingly con- 
veyed the funds, by a formal deed of trust, to a Board of 
Trustees, consisting, besides myself, of Hon. George S. Hillard, 
and Messrs. John E. Thayer, Sidney Brooks, and Francis H. 
Peabody, Treasurer. On the decease of Mr. John E. Thayer, 
his brother, Mr. Nathaniel Thayer, the surviving partner of 
the banking-house, was chosen trustee in his place. Mr. 
Peabody has acted as Treasurer of the Board. The sums 
accruing from the repetition of my address, after the organi- 
zation of the trust, and before the contract for the purchase 
of Mount Vernon was concluded, were invested by the trus- 
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tees. Since the purchase was made in March, 1858, the 
trustees have converted the invested funds advantageously 
into cash, and paid over the proceeds to George W. Riggs, 
Esq., of Washington, the General Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion. The sum so paid over at difierent times, amounts, in the 
aggregate, to fifty-three thousand three hundred and ninety- 
three dollars eighty-one cents. This sum includes interest 
on investments, and premium on stock sold. The proceeds of 
my last tour, amounting to thirty-three hundred and forty- 
three dollars and forty-four cents, remain in the hands of the 
trustees, uninvested, but bearing interest, and ready to be 
paid over. 

In the course of the last autumn, I entered into an en- 
gagement with the editor and proprietor of the " New- York 
Ledger," Robert Bonner, Esq., to furnish an article weekly 
for that paper for one year, in consideration of the sum of ten 
thousand dollars to be paid in advance to the Mount -Vernon 
Fund. No stipulation was made as to the subjects or the 
length of the articles. They have averaged from two and a 
half to three columns in length. The sum of ten thousand 
dollars was advanced by Mr. Bonner on receiving my letter of 
acceptance, and by me forthwith paid over to the Treasurer 
of the Fund. 

In the first of these articles, which were designated the 
'^ Mount-Vernon Papers," I invited the readers of the " Ledger " 
to transmit each the sum of fifty cents or more toward the 
augmentation of the Mount-Vernon Fund. A considerable 
number of persons, readers of the " Ledger," have responded 
to this call ; and other persons and individuals, fire-companies. 
Masonic and Odd Fellows' lodges, and companies of ladies 
and gentlemen uniting for the purpose, have transmitted larger 
or smaller donations. They have received in return a hand- 
some engraved receipt, containing vignettes of the river and 
garden fronts of Mount Vernon, and signed by the Chair- 
man and Treasurer of the Trust. The net amount received 
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from this source is $2,929.94, and is included in the sum of 
$53,393.81, mentioned above, as having been paid over to the 
General Treasurer. The total amount received by me from 
all sources is $68,163.56 ; of which the sum of $4,769.75 is 
at present in the hands of the trustees, payable at sight to 
the order of the General Treasurer. 

I have greatly to regret that it has not yet been in my 
power to visit the Southern Western States of the Union ; 
from all of which (with the exception of Arkansas), as well as 
from Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, which I have also been 
unable to visit, I have been honored with invitations. Do- 
mestic circumstances of a painful nature have obliged me 
twice to turn back, when on the way to fulfil engagements in 
those parts of the Union, of whose interest in the cause I 
have received many intimations. I still promise myself the 
pleasure of visiting them at no distant period. 

In order to give a correct idea of the circumstances under 
which my " Washington " has been delivered, it may not be 
improper to state, that simultaneously with its repetition, 
commencing on the 22d of December, 1857, I delivered an 
"Address on Charity and Charitable Institutions," for the bene- 
fit of the Boston Provident Institution; which has since been 
repeated in different parts of the country fifteen times, with 
an aggregate net receipt, for the benefit of various charitable 
institutions, of about $13,500. On the 17th of January of the 
present year, I delivered an address on the " Early Days of 
Franklin," at the invitation of the Association of the Franklin 
Medalists of the city of Boston ; which has since been re- 
peated at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, and 
the University of Virginia, yielding in the aggregate about 
four thousand dollars for the benefit of various charitable and 
public institutions. On the 7th of December, 1858, I pro- 
nounced a Eulogy on Mr. Thomas Dowse, before the Dowse 
Institute at Cambridgeport ; which was repeated on the 9th 
before the Massachusetts Historical Society ; yielding to the 
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two institutions about $1,500. The aggregate of sums realized 
in the various ways above mentioned, and paid over to the 
Mount -Vernon Fund and sundry public and charitable insti- 
tutions, is about $87,000. If to this be added the proceeds 
of seven repetitions of the " Washington '' not included in the 
above returns, four of which were to very large audiences, 
the sum total will not fall short of ninety thousand dollars. 

Having observed above, that no deduction from the sums 
which have come into my hands for the repetition of my 
^^ Washington " has ever been made in payment of my own 
expenses, I ought to add, that those expenses have been much 
reduced by the hospitality with which I have uniformly been 
received and treated, and by the liberality of the presidents 
or superintendents of railroads, and the proprietors or com- 
manders of steamboats. I have seldom lodged at a public 
house in any part of the country while travelling to re- 
peat my address ; and I have, in most cases, been favored 
with free tickets in the railroad-cars and steamers. 

In the foregoing statement, hastily prepared at the request 
of Mr. Livermore, on behalf of the Standing Committee, and 
of the Hon. E. C. Winthrop, the President of the Society, I 
have briefly set down, in the most matter-of-fact style, the 
principal data relative to the preparation and delivery of the 
"Address on the Character of Washington." It has required 
the constant recurrence of the first person, which I regret, 
but which, from the nature of the case, could not be avoided. 
I have occasionally mentioned the names of persons of note 
introducing me to the audience, or otherwise present. They 
have generally been persons who fill, or have filled, public 
station, or who are otherwise conspicuous for age or position 
in the community. I have done this, partly to relieve the 
dryness of a bare list of times and places, and still more 
because these names will illustrate the fact, to me personally 
of a most agreeable nature, — and, I venture also to hope, of 
some public interest, — that the praises of Washington have 

14 
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been listened to with equal favor, by persons of all parties, in 
every section of the Union. Even in cases where a few 
expressions may have failed to command unanimous assent, a 
generous measure of approbation has been accorded to the 
spirit in which my discourse is conceived and executed. I 
ought also to add, with reference to the names of the indi- 
viduals which have been introduced in the manner alluded to, 
that it has been done in most cases from recollection, and 
without the aid of a contemporary memorandum ; that such 
an enumeration must of necessity be limited; and that names 
equally conspicuous and distinguished with those given, have 
no doubt, in many cases, been omitted. Had circrfmstances 
enabled it to be done by a person who could without indelicacy 
do it, a full report of the incidents connected with the repe- 
tition of this address, in different parts of the Union, would 
be a document of a somewhat peculiar character, and not 
without value, as illustrating the state of public sentiment in 
different parts of the country. For the favor with which it 
has been so extensively received, I would express in this way 
my heartfelt gratitude. 

Boston, May 19, 1859. 

The following note from Mr. Prescott was read by 

the President : — 

Beacon Street, June 15, 1858. 

My dear Winthrop, — It is as I feared. I find engage- 
ments have been made for transferring our household gods 
to Lynn on the 17th, and that I must forego the pleasure of 
being present at the festival of the Historical Society. It 
cannot fail to be a most agreeable one, considering the charac- 
ter of the company, and the stirring associations connected 
with both the time and the place chosen for the celebration. 

I trust that the clouds will have wept themselves away by 
Thursday, and will let the sun, so long a stranger, brighten 
your holiday. — Believe me ever faithfully yours, 

Wm. H. Prescott. 



